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The best impression of Whittier's relation with the
Society of Friends will be found in two letters ad-
dressed by him, in later life, to the editor of the
Friends9 .Review in Philadelphia, in reference to the
changes then beginning, and maturing later, and des-
tined to transform so greatly the whole society.
Those who were acquainted with that body in its
earlier state, and saw the steps by which it was, in
the judgment of its reformers, modernised and invig-
orated, can well understand the point of view of
Whittier, who certainly represented not merely its
most elevated, but its most practical and progressive
side. I remember well at Newport at the very time
described by him (1870) to have seen incidents which
almost burlesqued the ancient faith, as when a school-
girl of fourteen sat eating candy busily during the
exercises, and on hearing the stentorian voice of a
Western revivalist to " Stand up for Jesus," put her
candy down on the seat beside her, rose "and bore her
testimony, and then want back eagerly to her candy,
once more; or when the ablest and most justly in-
fluential of the society, the late Edward Earle of
Worcester, rose toward the end of the meeting and
proposed that after the custom of their fathers they
should take a few silent moments. He had scarcely
sat down when one of the same New Lights rose
behind him and struck tip a rousing camp-meeting
song, in which all silent thought vanished. It was
under just such provocations as these that Whittier
wrote, these were the charges against which Whittier
protested; and, as will be seen, in the same just and
moderate tone which usually marked his writings.

The following letters were addressed to the editor